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KOREAN BRONZE SPOONS OF THE 
KORAI DYNASTY 
Aside from Buddhist statues, the bronzes of early Korea are of 
comparatively simple form and scantily decorated. Their main 
interest lies in grace of outline and in the color and satin-like 
patina which is produced by long contact with the chemicals in 
the earth. 

On the peninsula nothing in bronze has been found to com- 
pare in elaboration of workmanship and design with the Chinese 
ceremonial vessels of the Chow, Han and T’ang dynasties. And 
yet, so far as beauty of surface goes, few Chinese bronzes are as 
perfect as even the common run of those from Korea. Either 
because of something peculiar in the alloy or because of certain 
water-borne agents in the Korean soils, “mirror black” patinas 
and robin’s-egg blue surfaces are not uncommon. Malachite is 
sometimes found, and an occasional spot of red, but these colors 
occur less often than on the Chinese burial bronzes. 

The lesser bronzes of the Korai dynasty (A.D.936-1392) which 
are found in the graves, consist as a rule in mirrors, toilet-boxes, 
pins, hair-pins, buckles, chop-sticks, and spoons. All these types, 
unlike the grave-pottery which has been found in the same 
graves, seem to have been actually used by the living before be- 
ing buried for the convenience of the dead in their next life. 

The Museum is now exhibiting a series of bronze spoons of 
the Korai period, which illustrates well the range of shapes that 
has been found. It includes several double-ended ones, a form 
seldom seen, which up to now has not been represented in our 
American museums. 

The high arched stems and tapering bowls suggest at once an 
origin in horn, transferred without much modification into metal. 
Similar shapes made from the horns of mountain sheep and goats 
are to be found to-day among the tribes on the American side of 
the Pacific basin, and are particularly well illustrated by some of 
the simpler forms used by the Alaskan Indians. Although other 
parallels are easy to find on the Pacific basin littoral and even 
further afield, there is at present small reason for thinking them 
either prototypes or copies or evidence of racial kinship in their 
makers. 
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Metal spoons in the Shosoin, the treasure house of the Todaiji 
monastery at Nara, Japan, are quite of this Korean form and are 
probably not far from contemporary with those under discussion, 
although they are not among the objects mentioned in the orig- 
inal inventory of a.p. 787. That they represent a form once 
common in Japan, or originating there, is doubtful. Their very 
presence in that storehouse suggests that they were exotic, as 
was perhaps eighty per cent of the household furniture and 
treasures of art which were vowed to the temple by the Emperor 
Shomu (a. D. 724-748). If this is true, then there are no spoon 
forms, known to be indigenous to China or Japan, which can be 
demonstrated as prototypes of these from Korea. For the shell 
and wood spatulas and ladles which were early used by the Jap- 
anese could hardly have suggested the graceful horn curves 
illustrated here. The earliest spoons that have come down to us 
in China are bronze ladles from the Chow dynasty and pottery 
ones generally attributed to the Han, but the first seem merely 
little pots on stems and the latter shallow scoops which might 
have been whittled from wood. 

In technique, these grave-spoons from Korea are unlike the 
common run of Oriental bronzes in that they were never cast in 
a mold, but always beaten out of flat metal and then scraped with 
a sharp object to obtain the requisite thinness. The third pro- 
cess was polishing with stone or stone dust. Finally, certain 
ones were probably gilded, although traces of gilt are rare among 
the specimens which have been discovered. The whole process 
(except the gilding) can be well studied in the small collection 
recently put on exhibition. We lack specimens of silver and gold, 
but nearly the whole gamut of shapes seems to be represented. 

It will be noticed that there are, in the main, three general 
types; one with a long oval bowl, high arch and plain or fish-tail 
handle, which is the most common; the second with more or less 
clearly defined shoulders to the oval bowl; and the third, ex- 
tremely rare, which has a secondary smaller bow] attached to the 
handle-end of the stem. 

Chop-sticks, of which we have several examples, are for the 
most part slender cylinders of hammered bronze, more or less 
modified by being tapered or made square or hexagonal in cross- 
section, according to the fancy of the craftsman. A few are 
grooved with notches, evidently to suggest the splinter of bam- 
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boo from which the common chop-sticks were and are formed. 
Their sole claim to exhibition among objects of esthetic interest 
is the fact that they often acquired an adventitious beauty of 
color and surface. 

Concerning the date of the examples in this collection, little 
can be said. The only known fact concerning them is that they 
were dug from graves in Songdo (Kaijo), in Northern Korea. 
These tombs, cist-burials and simple graves, all date from a time 
prior to A. D. 1392, when the dynastic capital was transferred to 
Seoul (Keijo), under the Kings of Ri. Whether any of the 
specimens in the group date from as early as the year a. D. 936, 
when the Korai dynasty was founded, is doubtful. The amount 
of scientific excavation that has been done in Songdo is small, 
and the only material procurable by foreign museums is unfor- 
tunately the result of unscrupulous grave-robbery on the part 
of Japanese dealers and their native agents. Fortunately for all 
of us, the Japanese government has now put a stop to this illicit 
trade, and through its own archeologists is amassing a large 
body of information which is rapidly becoming available. 

Perhaps in another year the officials of the Japanese Archzo- 
logical Survey may be able to give us a history of the develop- 
ment of these bronze spoons, which will warrant the attribution 
of an approximate date to each of the different forms. Also it is 
to be hoped that they may settle the question of the origin of 
this shape, whether it was borrowed from the mainland or 
whether it was indeed truly Korean. L. W. 


Korean Bronze Spoons of the Korai Dynasty (a. D. 936-1392) 
In the Seoul Museum, Korea 
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REPORT OF MISS KATHERINE GIBSON 


ACTING ASSISTANT IN CHARGE OF THE EDUCATIONAL WORK 
SUBMITTED AT THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING, JUNE 7, IQ17 


WORK PREVIOUS TO THE OPENING OF THE MUSEUM 


The groundwork of the Educational Department was laid during the win- 
ter previous to the opening of the Museum. All subsequent development 
has been the direct result of the activities of those eight months. The 
time was devoted largely to talks in schools, clubs and libraries through- 
out the city, with the purpose of familiarizing as many types of people 
and kinds of organizations as possible with the Museum idea, and of 
arousing interest and enthusiasm in its direction. The exhibit extension 
work with libraries was begun, and plans for library and school codpera- 
tion well worked out. 
SUMMER WORK 


The summer work in the Museum was largely introductory in its char- 
acter. The Department was confronted by the problem of handling fre- 
quent and large groups of people who were absolutely unfamiliar with any 
museum. These came with no other idea than to see “the new building 
in Wade Park,” and were often quite dazed by its size and beauty. When 
possible, such groups were met by a docent and given at least a slight 
point of contact with some phase of a collection. The attempt was not 
so much to give definite information as a conception of the way to ap- 
proach the Museum. Talks of a different character were given to those 
coming with more specialized interests. 

The Art School began to make use of the Museum almost immediately 
after its opening. Classes were brought by their instructors in order that 
they might become familiar with the possibilities offered by the various 
collections in the galleries, and individual students soon arrived, sketch- 
book in hand. Classes from the Summer Normal School were held in the 
Museum and the Lecture Hall was used by them for lectures. A great 
many children came to the galleries. In some cases groups came once 
or twice a week, asking for what they called “stories.” This was particu- 
larly true of the small citizens of “Little Italy.” By the summer’s end 
some of them had established a real proprietary interest in the Museum. 


WINTER ACTIVITIES 


Work with Adults. The winter activities, resulting from the year of pre- 
paratory work, settled early in the fall into fairly well-defined channels. 
Classes and clubs of adults began meeting in the Conference Room. The 
only restriction placed upon such clubs was that they discuss an art sub- 
ject on the day of their meeting inthe Museum. Altogether about forty- 
two clubs have held meetings in the Museum, their aggregate attendance 
being 685. In some cases the programme was carried on by the club it- 
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self; in others a talk was given by a member of the Museum staff. In 
addition to work with clubs, groups have been conducted through the 
galleries during the winter in response to requests for such appointments. 
Gallery talks have been held on Sunday afternoons from October to the 
middle of May. In these an attempt has been made to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the various types of collections in the Museum. The talks have 
been conducted by volunteer docents. The Museum is especially in- 
debted to the Cleveland School of Art for its cordial codperation in this 
direction. An informal connection has also been made by the Museum 
with the College for Women. During the winter, students from classes 
in Medieval History came for talks on the art of that period. Classes in 
English have drawn inspiration for daily themes from the Sunday after- 
noon gallery talks. Also students from the French Department have 
come with their instructors for talks in French on Rodin and the Luxem- 
bourg exhibits. 


Work with Children. The main channel for work with children has 
been the result of school codperation. Early in the fall a statement was 
sent throughout the schools under the joint signatures of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Director of the Museum, authorizing princi- 
pals to send pupils to the Museum during school hours. Asa result 
about 266 classes have come for work with history, geography, English, 
etc. Often classes have come simply “to see the Museum.” In the lat- 
ter case a definite group of material was selected, often by the children 
themselves, for a gallery talk. The collections most used have been the 
armor, the Egyptian, and the tapestry. The classical material in the ro- 
tunda has proved of great value. The picture galleries have been little 
used by the schools, as the demand from teachers in this field has been 
surprisingly slight. The Oriental department is also largely an undis- 
covered country. 

In addition to talks in the galleries, there has been from the first a num- 
ber of classes from the grades and high schools drawing in the Museum. 
The grade-work was organized the first part of the year by Miss Helen 
Fliedner, Supervisor of Drawing in the Public Schools. One class a day 
is sent to the Museum for a drawing lesson from Museum material. The 
lesson is given by one of the four district supervisors in the presence of 
the class teacher. The sixth and seventh grades work with pottery forms; 
the eighth grade with textiles. The children are given a preliminary talk 
in the class-room on the material they are to draw from, and after the 
drawing-lesson is over are shown objects in the Museum following up 
the class-room work. In connection with textiles the tapestries are shown 
to the children. The pottery used in the drawing lesson is largely prim- 
itive and leads naturally to the examples of primitive pottery in the gal- 
leries—the Egyptian and early Cypriote. 
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LECTURES 


During the winter a series of lectures has been held for members of the 
Museum. Lectures open to the public have also been given under the 
joint auspices of the Museum and such organizations as the McBride 
Lecture Fund, and the Principals’ and School Arts Club, the Geograph- 
ical Society, etc. Special evenings have been devoted to groups from The 
H. Black Company, Cleveland Trust Club, East Technical High School, 
The Halle Brothers Company, etc. There has been a series of Saturday 
afternoon programmes for children. They have been open to all children 
of school age and have proved popular, at times to a somewhat over- 
whelming degree. In these programmes the department has boldly at- 
tacked the problem of motion-pictures in their relation to educational 
work. This has been done at times at the expense of a real connection 
with material in the galleries. The experiment was tried with the idea of 
finding out what possibilities the field offers and how to use the little 
material now available, and has proved to be a valuable addition to the 
year’s work. However, the afternoons have by no means been confined 
to such experiments, and more and more the Museum connection has 
become the controlling feature. 
EXTENSION WORK 

Before the opening of the Museum a series of exhibits was prepared for 
the Branch Libraries. These exhibits consist of material of two types; 
that which leads back to the Art Museum, and that which connects more 
directly with the Children’s Museum, a development still in the future. 
There is a need at present for more art material, in order to keep the 
chief emphasis at that point. The exhibits are accompanied by diaries 
descriptive of the material and its background, and by a map and mounts 
showing the country of which the objects are the product. When the 
exhibits are installed the children gather around the case and are given an 
informal talk about the material. This codperation with the libraries has 
shown itself to have such possibilities that a new member of the staff has 
recently been appointed to take charge of this work. 

OUTSIDE COOPERATION 
The spirit of the Educational Department during this first year has been 
largely that of an experimental station. What it has actually been able 
to accomplish has been due to the cordial codperation met on all sides. 
The department especially wishes to express its sincere appreciation of 
the responsive attitude shown by the superintendent, supervisors, princi- 
pals, and teachers of the public schools, and of the generous service ren- 
dered it by the staff of the Cleveland Public Library. The work of the 
Educational Department has been the work of all of the departments in 
the Museum, so unstintingly has the entire staff given of its time and 
strength. 
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STATISTICS 
Exhibit Extension Work 
Exhibits in Libraries and Schools: 


November 1, (winteronly) .... 15 
In constant use. . . 10 
to special needs 5 
Installations . . . as 93 


Numbers addressed on n subject of said exhibits, approximately 2,190 
Clubs 
Clubs meeting in Museum since September, 1916 . . . . 42 
Classes from Schools 
Classes working in Museum since September, 1916 . . . 351 
Docent Service 
Sunday Gallery talks (30 weeks): 
Average attendance . . . 890 
Taken only of those who remained through the entire talk. 
Week-day docent service since June 7, 1916. 95445 
Total Docent attendance . « « 365335 


Saturday Programmes for Children 

October 28, 1916—April 28, 1917, attendance .. . . 7,580 
Lectures for Adults 

Adult lectures (44 lectures) attendance... 95453 
Total Lecture Attendance 


REPORT OF MR. LANGDON WARNER 
IN CHARGE OF FIELD WORK 
SUBMITTED AT THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING, JUNE 7, 1917 


In June, 1915, I received an appointment to the staff of the Museum, 
with the understanding that the duties of my position were to include 
collection of objects in the Far Eastern field by excavation, and that while 
in this country I should be engaged on publication of Museum and other 
material and should at the same time hold myself ready for occasional 
work in Cleveland and for the examination of objects offered for pur- 
chase and gift. 

In August, 1915, I was despatched to England and France to make 
special purchases for the Worcester R. Warner Fund. The result was 
that in a short time two large pieces of Chinese stone sculpture of the 
first importance were secured, and an interesting series of T’ang Chinese 
buckles together with a curiously similar set of Merovingian date which 
had shortly before been excavated from Craonne, in France. 
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The officials of the Musée du Louvre courteously allowed me to carry 
off a unique green ewer of T’ang pottery which owing to the war condi- 
tions they found it impossible to purchase at the moment. A large three- 
color platter bought at the same time is one of the two or three examples 
of the so-called “sub-Rhages” ware from Persia which has reached this 
country, and is among the most important so far exhumed. 

By good chance a small collection of splendid Tibetan jewelry, to 
which my funds would not stretch, was promptly bought and presented 
to the Museum when it reached America as a loan. Ina similar manner 
our collection of Indo-Persian paintings was given a remarkably sound 
foundation by the purchase of loans. 

Plans for our future field work were materially furthered by relations 
that were established, both in Paris and London, on this same visit, with 
European scholars whose codperation will prove to be of prime import- 
ance. 

On returning to America, after two months’ absence, I was engaged 
on the preparatory work in the same connection, when it was decided 
that I should go to the Orient to pursue certain studies and publications 
already more than half completed, to determine finally if field work were 
practicable during war times, and to make a few purchases with the 
Worcester R. Warner Fund. 

As soon as I reached China it became obvious that field work on any 
proper scale in Russian Turkestan was impossible until the end of hostili- 
ties or after. But if there has been any doubt as to the ultimate chances 
of success in this direction it was quite dispelled by the important co- 
operation which was secured and the additional information received. 
We must indeed wait until the end of the war to put the expedition act- 
ually in the field, but our ability to make the best use of the opportunity 
when it does arrive has been vastly increased. 

The studies which I set myself were materially aided by the courtesy 
of various Japanese officials and librarians and by the generosity of Dr. 
Morrison of Peking; the latter gave me constant access to his invaluable 
collection of books on the Far East. 

Field work in China was limited to a visit to the sculptured cave 
chapels of Yung Kang, dating from the fifth century, where I was able 
in a little over two weeks to collect notes and photographs to complete 
the rather scanty information that has already been published by M. 
Chavannes and others on the subject. 

While the sum for purchase was small, good luck brought in a few 
objects which materially add to the scope and value of the Oriental De- 
partment exhibits. A great sculptured pottery head, dating from the end 
of the T’ang period, was perhaps the most striking object obtained. In 
connection with this I was able to obtain accurate information concern- 
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ing the vexed point of the provenance of the small group of sculpture to 
which it belongs. Besides that one object, several paintings and examples 
of early pottery and two stone sculptures of unusual interest were added. 

In Korea I made a well-rounded collection of the beautiful grave-pot- 
tery of the Korai dynasty; and after much difficulty, was able to find and 
buy perhaps the most important Korean painting of which we have any 
record. A single bronze of uncommon size and masterful technique was 
obtained, and will attract much interest in view of the fact that good 
Buddhist bronzes from Korea hardly exist in this country or in Europe. 

The Japanese purchases were necessarily fewer, but considering the 
weakness of the Museum in this department I made every endeavor to add 
to our collection of Japanese Buddhist art. This was accomplished by the 
purchase of a well-preserved and extremely important wooden statue of 
the twelfth century, an earlier wooden head finished in dried lacquer, and 
a fourteen century Buddhist painting of almost unknown design. 

In addition to these major purchases I found a few lay paintings and 
a charming series of small wooden models from the studios of medizval 
sculptors. 

It now remains to prepare all this mass of material for publication both 
in the Museum Bulletin and in the form of separate articles and pamphlets. 


MR. LANGDON WARNER’S RESIGNATION 


It is with regret that we announce that Mr. Langdon Warner, for the 
past two years Field Agent of the Museum, has resigned to accept the 
important post of Director of the Pennsylvania Museum in Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, so long presided over by the late 
Dr. Edwin AtLee Barber. 

Mr. Warner was originally appointed to the Museum staff to have 
charge of an important expedition to Chinese and Russian Turkestan. 
He had made his preparations and was about to start when conditions 
in China and Russia became so involved that it was not possible to secure 
the necessary permission for travel by the Trans-Siberian Railway, the 
only practical route to the chosen field for the expedition’s operations. 
It is still planned to carry forward the expedition when conditions again 
become normal and it is hoped that Mr. Warner’s codperation may still 
be available at that time. 

At present we can but congratulate him upon this opportunity for large 
service in another direction and wish him and his Museum every suc- 
cess in the new connection, in which we are assured of friendly codpera- 
tion between the two institutions. 
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MODERN SCULPTURE AT THE MUSEUM 


Some months ago The Cleveland Museum of Art was enabled 
to announce that it had received as a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph King a replica in bronze of Rodin’s “ Le Penseur,” so far 
as we know one of four copies only in America—the other three 
being in San Francisco, Baltimore and Buenos Aires. This strik- 
ing bronze figure, heroic in size,” has been exhibited since its 
arrival in the Rotunda, but is now placed in the center of the 
first marble terrace in front of the main entrance. It is massive 
in conception as wellas in actual measurement, and was, therefore, 
somewhat overpowering while in the Rotunda; butin its present 
position the scale is better and one is impressed more forcibly 
than ever with the strength and mastery of Rodin’s hand. 

It is now possible to announce that Mr. King has added to 
this gift a full-size casting of Rodin’s “Age of Bronze,” which, 
however, is held in Paris until safer shipping conditions are pos- 
sible. Another example by the same master 1s also held in Paris— 
a large bronze head of one of the Burgers of Calais, the gift of 
Miss Emery May Holden. The original plaster of this head 
has been placed in the loggia of the Garden Court. 

Besides the above bronzes a small marble groupt, known as 
the Little Brother and Sister, has recently been received from 
Rodin’s studio and presented to the Museum by Mr. Salmon P. 
Halle. It is on exhibition in Gallery Il. The marble is slightly 
translucent and beautifully white. The contour of the infants’ 
bodies is subtle and alluring and the profiles especially sweet, 
while the chubby limbs have a softness that Auguste Rodin 
knows how to produce. 

It is not unlikely that this will be one of the latest works of 
Rodin to find its way to America, since the artist has given to 
the French Government his entire collection of sketches, studies, 
original plasters and all finished work in his possession. All fu- 
ture productions, therefore, must be the result of fresh inspira- 
tion worked out with the master’s usual thoroughness and care; 
and Rodin, born in 1840, is no longer young. 

From Miss Loie Fuller has been received the original plaster 
model for the large bronze head which is to be Miss Holden’s 
gift, now awaiting shipment from Paris; also, a small bronze of 


* Size: 724" high x 5334" overall. + Size: 22" x 18%" including base. 
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one of the Burghers of Calais, exhibited in Gallery II, and a 
small bronze foot exhibited in Gallery VI. When the two pieces 
from Paris arrive the Museum will be the possessor of seven 
examples of Rodin’s work, a notable beginning. In addition to 
the two pieces by Rodin, Miss Fuller has also presented to the 
Museum a charming little marble figure by Théodore Riviere, 
a bronze portrait figure of Miss Fuller by Pierre Roche, a small 
seated figure of Napoleon by Carpeaux, a little dancing girl by 
Meta Warrick and a bronze cast of the life-mask of Napoleon 
by Antommarchi. The seated figure of Napoleon, the life- 
mask, and the bronze by Pierre Roche mentioned above are on 
exhibition in Gallery II; the marble by Riviere is in Gallery VI. 

Miss Fuller and Madame Riviere have recently lent to the 
Museum a group of bronzes and marbles by Théodore Riviere, 
which may be seen in the central case in Gallery VI. 


ACCESSIONS 
OBJECT SOURCE 
1 Italian (Perugia) towel Gift of Miss Caroline F. Coit 
20 Chinese transparencies Purchased by the Educational De- 
partment 


Head of Burgher of Calais, plaster; Burgher 
of Calais, bronze statuette; model of a foot, 
bronze; by Rodin: Chastity, marble statu- 
ette; by Riviére: ‘*Loie Fuller,’’ bronze 
statuette; by Roche: Dancer, bronze statu- 
ette; by Meta Warrick: mask of Napo- 
leon, bronze; by Antommarchi: Napo- 


leon, bronze statuette; by Carpeaux Gift of Miss Loie Fuller 
1 peacock-feather brush ( Educational ) Gift of Miss Dora Hargitt 
Model of a desert scene ( Educational) Gift of the Misses Emery May and 
Katharine Holden 
1 Egyptian head; 3 white and 3 decorated 
saucers, Korean; 1 Rhages cup The John Huntington Collection 
43 pieces Korean jewelry The John Huntington Collection 
Copy of Boston Gazette (Educational ) Gift of Miss Mary Ellen Kroehle 
Etching by Hans Meyer Gift of John Lyman 
5 mezzotints by J.W. M. Turner Gift of H. P. McIntosh 
1 piece German pottery, dated 1792 Gift of J. R. Oppenheimer 
Fragment by Rodin (plaster); ivory statu- Gift of Auguste Rodin( through Miss 
ette of Christ, seventeenth century Emery May Holden) 
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4 water-color drawings by William L.Jacobs Gift of Albert Rosenthal 


Egret plumes (Educational ) 


7 etchings and aquatints by Cyril Saunders 
Spackman 

7 chop-sticks, 27 spoons, bronze; 2 pieces 
pottery; Korean: head of a pottery Lo- 
han, T’ang Dynasty; 1 stone head, 14 
pieces pottery, Sung Dynasty; 1 fluted 
pot with metal cover, 1 iron head, 1 stone 
stele, fragment of stone sculpture, 3 pieces 
pottery, Ch’ing Dynasty; 1 helmet, 
6 pieces pottery, Ming Dynasty; Chin- 
ese: Dainichi Niorai, wood, Kamakura 
Period; head of Buddha, wood; Japanese 

Milan lace flounce 


ACCESSIONS 
OBJECT 
Painting, portrait of John Wauchope, by 
Raeburn 
g paintings: Landscape, Diaz; Figure, Diaz; 
Landscape, Rousseau; Sheep, Verboeck- 
hoven; Female Figure, Henner; Head 
of a Young Girl, L. Knaus; Landscape, 
Corot; Female Figure, Madrazzo; Oda- 
lisque, J. L. Gérome 
1 Chinese bronze ring 
37 water-color studies of birds, by R. Bruce 
Horsfall 
Portrait, Andrew Carnegie, by Howard 
Russel Butler 
41 pieces pewter and Britannia ware 
31 pieces pewter 
15 pieces pewter 
1 piece Chinese steatitic ware 
Bronze medal, Loie Fuller, by Coudray 
I painting, Japanese 
40 prints, Japanese; 3 paintings—Homer, 
Fantin-Latour, and Le Sidaner; 79 etch- 
ings, dry points and lithographs by James 
McNeill Whistler 


Gift of E. A. Schwarzenberg 


Gift of Cyril Saunders Spackman 


TheWorcester R. Warner Collection 

Gift of Mrs. Frieda Frasch Whiton, 
donated in the name of Herman 
Frasch 


— LOANS 


LENT BY 


Anonymous 


Anonymous 
A. W. Bahr 


Miss A. E, Ball 


Cleveland Public Library 
Mrs. Robert H. Crowell 
Professor F. M. Comstock 
Mrs. Clara J. Craft 

Mrs. Frederic A. Emmerton 
Miss Loie Fuller 

D. G. Kelekian 


Ralph King 
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Collection of war posters: 15 French and 


25 English Frank S. Lahm 
11 pieces pewter Mrs. John R. Martin 
Painting, portrait of Jared Sparks, by Gil- 

bert Stuart Benjamin P. Moore 
1 sampler; 1 piece of Irish point lave Dr. Elizabeth Murray 
6 pieces of silver by Potter Studio Miss Georgie L. Norton 


The Grotto, Tolstoy, Phryne, Alexandria, 
marble statuettes: head, hand and palette, 
ivory: Arab horseman, Messalina, Satan- 
us, Phryne, Dante, bronze statuettes: by 


Théodore Riviére Mme. Théodore Riviére 
Portrait study by E. C. Tarbell Harold A. Streator 
Painting, portrait of Thomas Apthorp 
Cooper, by Jarvis Mrs. Benjamin Thaw 
1 color etching by C. F. Mielatz Frank E. Wallis 
1 Chinese jade seal Worcester R. Warner 
25 pieces contemporary American silver Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Allen Whit- 
ing 
1 celadon pitcher; 1 celadon saucer; 2 
celadon vases; 1 celadon tripod in- 
cense burner, Chinese Yamanaka & Company, Boston 
2 painted shrine doors, Japanese Yamanaka & Company, New York 
27 paintings by John W. Alexander Various owners 


A RECENT PUBLICATION 


Catalogue of the Collection of Paintings by Old Masters Pre- 
sented to The Cleveland Museum of Art by Mrs. Liberty E. 
Holden. Prepared by Miss Stella Rubinstein, with foreword by 
Miss Rubinstein; 1917; 68 pages; 21 illustrations. Price, 25 
cents. 

This publication, bound with flexible cover and carefully printed, makes 
an admirable gallery book of reference. It is also hoped that the student 
of early Italian art will find it of value as a text book. 
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CONFERENCE ROOM 


The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups or organizations discussing art subjects 
or who may wish to study the Museum collec- 
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